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leaders of the new nationalism in Ireland to agree to bring these things 
about. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 
University of Michigan. 

Racial Factors in Democracy. By Philip Ainsworth Means. 
(Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1918. Pp. x, 278.) 

Mr. Means devotes the first half of his book to a cursory survey of 
the cultural history of mankind from the pithecanthropus erectus down 
to relatively late American civilizations. However, very little use is 
made of this long introduction in the brief discussion of the laws of 
cultural growth and their relation to democratic development, or in 
the idealistic sketch of a democratic government based on merit. The 
last third of the book, save for a brief statement of conclusions, is oc- 
cupied with an exposition of the anthropological aspects of certain 
modern colonies, and the extent to which race-appreciation has been 
applied in their government. 

At a time of social turmoil and political uncertainty, when radical 
world reorganization is a foregone conclusion, the friends of democracy 
should gratefully welcome light and assistance from unwonted sources. 
Mr. Means has tried to make anthropology the hand-maiden of po- 
litical science, unfortunately with only moderate success, both because 
of lack of detail and because of imperfect logic. The liberal thought 
of Western civilization already tends to believe in his thesis; but neither 
is that belief a result of anthropological considerations, nor is it likely 
that it will be strengthened thereby to any extent, if Mr. Means has 
made the most of that line of argument. 

Essentially his argument is that because the historical development 
of races and cultures has been marked by extensive borrowing, con- 
scious and unconscious, we must and will, if democratic world organi- 
zation is to be secured, consciously adopt, systematically and on a large 
scale, a policy of race-appreciation and interdependence, acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of other cultures in certain particulars, and eclec- 
tically bending the best of their institutions into our own racial life. 
The conclusion hardly seems inevitable. Certain it is that if the im- 
mediate future is to be characterized by a more generous race-apprecia- 
tion (as it must be if the league of nations is not to be a mere paper 
mockery), the reason and motive are found in the obvious failure of 
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the racial closed-door policy of the past and the compelling utili- 
tarian argument of the present. 

Albert R. Ellingwood. 
Colorado College. 

War and Progress: the Growth of the World Influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By William S. Howe. (Boston: LeRoy Phillips. 
1918. Pp. 136.) 

One of the three great world groups — designated as Anglo-Saxon, 
Slavic, and East Asian — will control the moral purposes of the world 
in the future, and for the good of the world the Anglo-Saxon should be 
the one: this is the main thesis of War and Progress: the World Influence 
of the Anglo-Saxon, by William S. Howe. 

The book was written, some of its material appearing in magazines, 
before the signing of the armistice, and the author expresses what was 
then a very proper anxiety about the outcome of the war, making sug- 
gestions which he feels would contribute toward an Allied victory. He 
feels "the only sure way to win is to anticipate the worst and then plan 
to beat that worst." Some of the topics, though interesting in them- 
selves, seem irrelevant to the main theme: that of how much the Allies 
owe to Russia for her activities in the first two and a half years, and 
the outline of a scheme for introducing a "premier" quickly responsive 
to public opinion into the mechanism of the United States government. 
Two other defects are the lack of an index and the sometimes indis- 
criminating use of terms, as in the case of England, British, Great 
Britain, etc. 

On the whole the book contains much salutary direct thinking and 
plain speaking on broad international relations in terms intended for 
the nonexpert. 

The catch phrases "self-determination" and "open diplomacy" are 
subjected to a sane criticism which divests them of their halos. As 
Mr. Howe points out, the doctrine of self-determination would not have 
preserved the Union in 1861-65, and diplomacy without secrecy would 
put democracies at a disadvantage with autocracies. 

By the Ango-Saxon group the author means the British Empire and 
the United States. He says that "in spite of just differences, present 
conditions and future political questions make it impossible that they 
should act in any other way than as a unit in international affairs," 
and he is in harmony with a growing body of political thought when 



